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A Greek-English Lexicon Compiled by Henry 
George Liddell and Robert Scott. A New Edition 
Revised and Augmented throughout by Sir HENry 
Sruart Jones with the Assistance of RODERICK 
McKenzie and with the Co-operation of Many Schol- 
ars. Part 10: Tpayeivy — wwdns. With preliminary 
matter and Addenda and Corrigenda to the com- 

Pages i-xlvil, 1809-2111. Clarendon 


($3.50) 


As you will have known for some weeks, the ninth 
edition of Liddell-Scott is complete. Part 10 has been 
delivered, with front matter including an exhaustive 
final list of authors, works and editions, consolidated 
Addenda and Corrigenda, and instructions to the bind- 
er. Non-subscribers may buy the Lexicon bound 1 
two volumes, at £5 5s. or $28. 


plete work. 


Press, Oxford 1940 


The fascicles have been reviewed as they appeared; in 
cw 21.210 Charles Knapp noticed Parts 1-3, and in Cw 
30. 136-7 Clinton W. Keyes reviewed Part g. Most re 
viewers have felt obliged to make some criticism. 
Patristic and Byzantine literature was excluded; the 
time-limit was fixed roughly at a.p. 600. Some feel 
that each word deserves a separate entry, whereas to 
save space in the Lexicon words beginning with the 
same element were generally paragraphed together, as 
Tpayex - evopa, -ds, -wdns and pboyy - sLopat, -d.pvov; 
-fy -hets, -os; thus it may happen, as in these examples, 
that the eye does not immediately catch the basic 
form. In general this is more a matter of reading habit 
than of mistaken editorial policy, but in some instances 
it permits a traditional derivation to stand unquestioned 


in the face of objections, as when dveyovn 1s listed 
among obvious derivatives of dveywos ‘wind’; Lewy and 
de Lagarde wished to refer it to Semitic Naaman or 
Nu'man (Adonis). Etymological comment was de- 
liberately reduced to a minimum (e. g. rvyydvw, vids, 
imvos, is, bA€yo, yep in the new fascicle) or omitted 
altogether; but surely the philological caution of 1925 
(preface, page x: “the progress of comparative phil- 
ology..... has brought about the clearance of much 
rubbich but little oak construction”) seems ovet- 


pessimistic 1n 1940. 

Determined efforts were made to add new words and 
new meanings as fast as they came forward from the 
inscriptions and papyri, and omissions have been 
largely caught up in the Addenda; but more will ap- 
pear as scholarship proceeds. Latin and Semitic words 
in Greek form have been included, and Greek words 
which appear only in Latin guise, e. g. chaerephylon 
Colum. 10.110, caerefolium Pliny HN _ 1g.170 
<*yapépvdAdov ‘chervil’. At least one word, vypapak, 
explained as Persian ‘good fortune’ in Dura 2.126-7, 
was omitted. The Greek version of the third-century 
Sapor I text, Erich Schmidt's sensational discovery at 
the Kaabah of Zoroaster near Teheran in 1939, has 
been published in transcription by Spre ngling in AJSL 
57-341-418, too late to be utilized in preparing the last 
fascicle. 

In one detail the lexicon is gravely inadequate: The 
editors have excluded many proper names, sheltering 
themselves behind the editors of the seventh edition 
who argued that to include them would have increased 
greatly the bulk of the volume. A requirement for in- 
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clusion has been that the name be found in other than 
personal use: thus Daedalus, Philip and Polybius are 
admitted; and so are derivatives: ¢iAogevodav ‘fond of 
Xenophon,’ Wevdovépwv ‘a false Nero,’ etc. But every 
‘proper name’ was first a noun or adjective; if ainrys, 
aigxvAos, atpe's, A€Kktpa, Oepaityns, idowv, pdeia, 
reAlas, mpaéitéAns and typraios are not Greek what are 
they? That some have not been explained is a chal- 
lenge to the neophyte. To have omitted them is to con- 
ceal an important deposit of lexicographical and lin- 
guistic material, all the more vital because never yet 
worked over thoroughly. To understand that Jason 1s 
‘healer,’ Argo ‘swift,’ Acetes ‘man of The Land,’ Medea 
‘wise girl’ 1s to have pierced the first veil of myth and 
allegory. A corollary 1s that capital Greek letters should 
have been used nowhere in the book. 

But these are merely observations for the record. 
Stuart Jones and Roderick McKenzie, who did not 
live to see their work completed, raised a monument 
more lasting than bronze, and Greek studies will be in 
their debt for generations to come. J 


We will now take up the matter of a Latin Lexicon. 


Wilhelm Freund’s Worterbuch der Lateinischen 
Sprache was published in four volumes between 1834 
and 1845. 

R. D. C. Robbins of Middlebury College and Wm. 
W. Turner of Union Theological Seminary translated 
this into English, Ethan Allen Andrews edited the 
translation and Harper & Brothers of New York pub- 
lished it (“Andrews’s Freund”) first in 1850. 

A New Latin Dictionary Founded on the Translation 
of Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon edited by E. A. 
Andrews, LL. D., Revised, Enlarged, and in Great Part 
Rewritten by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph. D. and Charles 
Short, LL. D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, 
New York, was published by Harper & Brothers 
(“Lewis and Short,” or “Harper's Latin Dictionary”) in 
1879. Title to this was transferred to the American 
Book Company in 1goo. 

Healthy forward strides in Latin linguistics had soon 
made a new lexicon badly needed, and about 1902 
Minton Warren, then at Johns Hopkins, called a meet- 
ing of Latinists in Cambridge. Hale and Bennett and 
John C. Rolfe were present and a dozen others; Pro- 
fessor Rolfe is perhaps the sole survivor. “The defi- 
clencies and omissions Harper's were pointed out, 
and the need and value of the revision was strongly 
stressed. A request was made to the American Book 
Company to undertake the revision, and cooperation 
was promised, not, so far as I recall, any financial help. 
The A. B. C. declined to undertake the revision on 
the ground that it would not be a profitable venture 
for them” (Letter of John C. Rolfe dated September 
25; 1940). A more recent proposal was similarly re- 
jected. 


The 1879 edition of Harper’s in various printings, 
gentlemen, which was outmoded the day it first saw 
the light, is the one you are using today, unless you 
are lucky enough to have Andrews’s which weighs 
three and a half pounds less. In the meantime Liddell- 
Scott has appeared in seventh, eighth and ninth edi- 
tions. 

What are you going to do about it? 

If we are going to have a proper Latin Dictionary 
in our lifetime we had better get started. We may as 
well not waste time looking for a commercial publish- 
ing house to foot the bill. “No money in it” may 
sound businesslike and unsentimental but it is also 
accurate. But perhaps we could get along without 
money. 

The preparation and publication of such a dictionary 
breaks down into three parts: 

1. Revision of entries: correction of etymologies, in- 
sertion of additional glosses, verification of citations; 
and addition of new words. 

2. Edition of entries and preparation of copy for 
printer. 

3. Printing and marketing. 

The first of these, based on the indices and con- 
cordances, some still in manuscript, with which we now 
begin to be well supplied, and on systematic slipping 
of the authors where indices do not exist, might well 
be done by the young men and women of the profes- 
sion on a share-the-honor basis; for they are the ones 
who are going to derive the benefits of the dictionary. 

Now, if the Latin teachers the country over showed 
willingness to cooperate to an end so meritorious, at 
some considerable sacrifice of their own time, we might 
fairly feel justified in applying to one of the founda- 
tions for a subsidy sufficient to pay the cost of the 
second operation, editing and preparing copy. This 
should be done by a syndicate of mature scholars, on 
leave from their posts for the purpose (probably for 
three years), well paid and well supplied with office 
facilities and clerical assistance. 

If these costs were met in advance; that is, if the 
copy were to be delivered ready for the typesetter, all 
expenses paid to date, we might hope to find a pub- 
lisher willing to take it on, with some prospect of 
getting his printing bill back in course of time. Re- 
member that the sale price should not be prohibitive, 
because it would represent only the costs of printing 
and marketing plus a fair profit; not the costs of 
editing. And Latin is going to be taught a very long 
time to come. 

At least it could do no harm if the American Philo- 
logical Association were to name a committee, of the 
men who ought to form the editorial board if the’ 
dictionary should come into being, to ascertain what 
form of proposal may be made to the several pros- 
pective cooperators in the dictionary. 
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Griechische Literarische Papyri II]. By Hans 
OELLACHER. 108 pages, 6 facsimiles on 1 plate. 
Rohrer, Baden bei Wien 1939 (Mitteilungen aus der 
Papyrussammlung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien: 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer; Neue Seric, III. Folge) 
g M. 


This volume completes the study of the Greek liter- 
ary fragments (P. Erzherzog Rainer) begun in Neue 
Serie, I. Folge. II. Folge Wey also appeared, but it con 
tained the Coptic literary papyri of the collection. This 
fact explains why the I. and III. Folge are referred to as 
Griechische Papyri I and II both in a second title page 
as well as in Preface and Indices. Sixty-two fragment 
are handled in this volume, of which only nine are 
definitely referred to known authors and works. For 
the remainder only meager suggestions have been 
made. There are eleven fragments of unknown epics, 
three lyric fragments, three ie comedy, two from the 
Tvapa of Sicnunder, one hymn, three historical, thre« 
rhetorical, three containing scholia, two each from gram- 
mar, myths and wollicinn. one a fable, one a maxim, 
and fifteen are from unknown prose works. Of the nine 
fragments definitely located four are from Homer's 
Iliad and one each from the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius, the Phaenomena of Aretus. the Phoenissae of 
Euripides, the Bellum Judaicum of Josephus, and the 
Philippus of Isocrates. One remaining fragment, No. 
XXXIII, has been referred with considerable probability 
to a lost grammatical work, Iepi dvoxAitev  pypdtwr, 
of Heracleides of Miletus. 

It is a rather meager harvest for much painstakin 
work, but I agree with the editor that the publication 
was necessary even of those small fragments about 
which nothing could be established except that they 
are prose. Furthermore, the author’s thoroughness must 
be highly commended. Parallels in type of writing and 
character of papyrus have been searched out and often 
fragments which had diffe rent inventory numbers ha 
been united. Also we find in the notes and intro 
ductions frequent references to the suggestions of othe: 
scholars. I feel confident that eve -rything possible ha 
been done to make these small fra. gments usable fo: 
scholars of literature and grammar. 

In the introduction there is a continuation of the 
bibliography of special articles dealing with Vienn 
papyri, which appeared in I. and II. Folge, and also a list 
of the more important reviews of those carlicr volumes. 
On pages 8off. appear additions and corrections to the 
Greek texts published in the previous volume. Of thes: 
the additions to No. V are the most interesting. The 
very complete indices cover Griechische Literarische 
Papyri I as well as II. 

It seems a pity that so much excellent work should 
be marred by haste and inadequate financial support 
One sees too often marks of broken or dirty type, and 


are trimmed or reduced in size and 
crowded on a nele plate 
rather frequent, as page 12, line 28, read 236 for 235?; 
page 23, line 42, the book number, B, of the Argo- 


1s dropped out. In the text of the Argo- 


the six facsimiles 
Errors in proofreading are 
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Some of the errors are not so easy to e xplat nm, as on 


page 41 where I find three marked differences between 
without explanation 


diy somatic copy and restored text 
in the text of 


in the notes. Similar d ‘pancies occur 


Nos. XXVI and XXVIII, though in the 


implication that the diplomatic copy 1s by Oecl- 


last case there 


lacher, the text by 
Perhaps the most puzzling error is on page 71, No. 
XLIV, a fragment of a codex, which 1s dated in the 
third century B.c., though the style of writing 
pared to No. 36 (236 a.p.) in Schubart’s Pap. Gr. Berol. 
Yet this cannot be an error in proof, for the same false 


is com- 


dating appears in the tab! of contents, page 8, No. 
XLIV, page g, No. 29281, ‘ad in the Index page 100, 
line 0, It 1S probably an error of the editor (not the 
| 1 hastening to finish 
‘leeaal KS to “der befreienden 
Tat des Fiihrers” in Preface, page 4. 

It seems difficult to reconcile these slips with the 
tment of No. XXXV on page 59, a codex 
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author) due to carelessness, whet 
scason to give 


April 1928; see 
| ) 


the book in 


excellent tre: 

fragment properly dated in the fourth century by com- 

a similar literary hand on the verso of a 

ntury document. By this the author 1s able to 

redate P. Oxy. 1369, 1370, 1618, and P. Gr. Vindob. 

19815 (Rzach, Hesiodi Carmina, 1902), which have 
fifth century. 


Henry A. SANDERS 
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The Sanskrit Indeclinables of the Hindu Gram- 


marians and Lexic ngraymars. By Isipore DyeEN 
‘4 pages. Linguistic Sox America, Baltimore 


1939 (Supplem a nies Vol. 15, No. 3. 

Langua Dissertation No. sr) = r.25 

It was my great teacl Gildersl who once re- 
marked in my hearing that a doctoral dissertation was 
perpetrated mainly to be written ry to be read.” 
This remarl ippears apy ib] i he dissertation in 
hand. It has been accomplished ith meticulous care 
and displa lmost uncanny erudition. I wonder some- 
times whether the continued and confined labor on a 
dissertation for the doctorat when pervaded with 
such unabating precision—does not sap some of the 
verve and personalit from the ¢ X pe ctant teacher, espe 
cially in the field « classics. However, there are so 
few teachers of Sanskrit among us now that possibly 
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the learned Orientalist is not thereby hindered in his 


presentation of the subject to the dwindling handful 


who may perchance listen to his lectures if he does 


good San 


not become a Latin teacher, as so many 


skritists are constrained to become. 

This dissertation deserves at the outset a compliment, 
which this reviewer extends also to its author, ol being 
classed with H. F. J. Junker’s The Frahang i Pahlavik 
(Heidelberg 1912) and, similar to that learned work, 


£ 


it will be of use to the very small company of those 


who make the Indo-Iranian languages their p assion and 
their labor. 


1 
acknowl rar 


in his laudable 


The book bge with a kindly cement to 


those who aided the author pee 


The excellent and very complete bibliog raphy appears 


introduction, 
Dyen makes clear the purpose and interest of the work 


Sanskrit inde 


—where it should—at the outset. In the 


“to study historically the treatment of 


clnables by the Indian grammarians.” He also considers 


as a secondary aim—which to the present reviewer does 


ialysis of the indeclinables 
“Vedi 


Pra- 


ata. The author 


“secondary —the at 


found in the lexicographies. He 


not seem 
assumes as 
studies” those that preceded Panini, such as the 
usakhyas, the Nirukta, and Brhaddey 
has used the original authorities’ upon which Bohtlingk 
based his great Petersburg Lexicon, than Boht- 
lingk forms listed 1 
ihe Petersburg Lexicon not supported by literary use 
fact, from actual 


rather 


himself, because he finds many 


matter of many derived 


To the 


and, as a 


aelky errors. pr sent reviewer such a statement 


appears a bit too embracing and might prove muis- 
leading, at least to an uninformed reader. 

A chapter entitled Historical Discussion follows. 
This is distributed under three headings: A. Vedic 
Studies (prior to Panim) B. Panini and C. After 
Panini. Under Vedic studies there is an exceptionally 
good list of the words listed by the Nirukta, citing 
thirty entries, each attended by a brief but cogent 


Under B we are reminded that Panini did 


his orammar the 


comment. 


not offer fourfold classification of 


words: noun, verb, upasarga and mipata, though un- 
doubtedly he knew this classification, but we find all 
uninflected words included under the term: avyaya. 


Panint shows a number of new classifications of inde 
Dyen 


various classif 


lists, with examples and comments, 


clinables. 


these ications, offering richly, forty ex 


amples of the ty jx called gat 1c. words compounded 


with a verb and eventuating in the use of the suffix 
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Candra, Jain 
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endra, and the and 
Hemacandra. 


as a result of a study of these 


orammar of The comparative 


author 


grammars is one of the stronger parts of the disserta- 
tion. After a brief introduction on the sources of the 
lists of the indeclinables, Dyen cites from the lists in 
the following order: The Pradi Lists, The Oryadi Lists, 
The Saksadadi Lists, The Tisthadgvadi Lists and then 
with special stress and undeniable acumen, the Svaradi 
Lists showing 149 entries comparatively treated, and 
lastly the lists of the Cadi running up to 185 entries. 
This is all admirably done and displays unwonted cour- 
age and scholarly precision. 

Chapter XII treats of the Indeclinables in the Lexi- 
cons, or Kosas. Dyen lists the lexicons in historical 
order and very handily arranges their indeclinables in 
the Sanskrit alphabetic order. The Hindu lexicons em- 
1) Amarakosa (both on homonyms and 
synonyms) 2) the Anerkarthasamuccaya of Sasvata 
(which Dyen deems possibly older than Amarakosa) 
3) the Abhidhanaratnamala of Halayudha 4) the 
Vayayanti of Yadavaprakasa (for homonyms and syn- 
5) the Visvaprakasa of Mahesvara 6) The 
Mankhakosa 7) The Abhidhanacintamani and the 
Pearse oii of Hemacandra, and finally 8) 
the Medinikosa. The table deducible from a compara- 
tive study of these lexicons arranges the entries of the 
indeclinables under the eight great storehouses listed, 
showing clearly where the omissions of the several 
words occur, or where an isolated entry of a particular 
word appears. The lexicons show, then, either an iso- 
lated entry or (as in many instances) entries in all 
eight of the lexicons, a total of 378 indeclinables. 


ployed are: 


onyms 


As the history of the indeclinables in Sanskrit played 
so important a rdle in the Hindu study of Sanskrit 
grammar, this dissertation will be found—on careful 
perusal—to be a definite adjunct to the studies of those 
who follow closely the history of the Hindu Sanskrit 
erammarians and lexicographers. It is an important con- 
tribution to this field, and in the opinion of the present 
reviewer is one of the most thorough pieces of recent 
research in Sanskrit lexicography. The work is wrought 
with conscience and assiduity. 

Hersert PreRREPONT HOUGHTON 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Latin Poetry of the Empire. Selections edited 
with commentary by Donnis and GLapys MartIN. 
xvill, 417 pages, 80 illustrations. Allyn and Bacon, 


Boston (1940) $1.80 


The editors state (Preface, v) that they “were led 
to the preparation of this volume by the lack of a text- 
book embracing the poetry of the imperial period.” 
The volume contains selections from Phaedrus, Seneca, ° 
Persius, Calpurnius Siculus, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, 
Silius Italicus, Statius, Martial, Juvenal, Nemesianus, 
Ausonius and Claudian, together with the anonymous 
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Pervigilium Veneris. The editors have “endeavored to 
make selections that are representative of the range of 
each author's work” (Preface, v). 

The four pages of the Introduction (xv-xvii1) contain 
some general remarks on Latin literature and a few 
points on the imperial poets from whose works selec- 
tions were made for this text. The actual Latin text 
numbers 152 pages, about ten of the numbered pages 
being filled by illustrations. The abundant notes occupy 
pages 163-411, a table of meters 413-4, and critical 
appendix 415-7. The volume does not contain a 
vocabulary. 

One is tempted to wish that the introduction had 
been fuller and the notes less copious, and that a 
vocabulary had been included. By omitting the last 
three authors Nemesianus (born c. 250 A.D.), Ausonius 
(born c. 310) and Claudian (born c. 375), together 
with the Pervigilium Veneris, the editors could have 
included a vocabulary without appreciably increasing 
the cost of the text. The earliest of the three was bees 
some hundred years after Juvenal died; because of this 
long interval the reviewer feels that it would have been 
preferable to end the text with the selections from 
Juvenal. The editors state (379) that “we can prob- 
ably call him [Claudian] with justice the last true 
representative of the poets of ancient Rome.” This 
statement means simply that the selection which fol- 
lows—Pervigilium Veneris—could well have been 
omitted. 

In regard to the mention of the Octavia (173) the 
editors might have added the important detail that this 
drama 1s ae sole surviving Roman tragedy dealing 
with a Roman subject. The notes (293) refer to 
Thebaid 10.84-155 as being one of the finest passages 
in that work, “he the editors do not include it in this 
text. 

However, the book is attractive and the selections 
as a whole well chosen, and the whole work is remark- 


ably free from errors. 


BENSON W. Davis 


STETSON UNIVERSITY 


The Mind of Latin Christendom. By Epwarp 
MotTLey PICKMAN. xiv, 738 pages. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York 1937 $s. 


The evaluation of the intellectual forces of a past 
age is no easy task. It is all the more difficult if it 
concerns the period in which two forces, dying pagan- 
ism and triumphant Christianity, clashed in the midst 
of political anarchy and social upheaval. To bring this 
task. to a successful conclusion knowle dge of history 
and economic forces is not sufficient. It must be sup- 
plemented by a thorough acquaintance with the classics 


and with the history of early Christianity, especially 
in its formative period, as well as with Christian the- 
ology and literature. 


The Mind of Latin Christendom covers the period 
between 373 and 496 A.p. The author chose (Preface 
vi) “to start with the later fourth century because it 
was only then that Christianity began to transform 
our Latin ancestors — and so us.” pen book “‘is an 
attempt to make our whole history since then a little 
more comprehensible.” 


I doubt whether the author can make history ‘more 
comprehensible’ by similar sweeping statements, in 
which the book unfortunately abounds. A tendency 
to generalize appears in the very first chapter, The 
Threshold (1-62), which serves as a general intro- 
duction. The topics of this chapter include among 
others the Romanization of Gaul, matters military and 
economic, the principles and system of Roman law, 
religious toleration and the revival of paganism as well 
as a more detailed discussion of Christian revelation and 
philosophy. We are told (28- 9) that “Virgil imitated 
Homer, Lucretius put the physics of Pianta 3 into 
verse, Cicero imitated everybody; the plays were imi- 
tations, so were the poems. Not that they were on 
that account without literary merit, but only that they 
were without intellectual significance.” This unfortu- 
nate sentence leads one to lie ‘ve that Mr. Pickman’s 
knowledge of the element of originality in the quoted 
‘lumina’ of Roman literature is somewhat less than 
limited. The reviewer fully indorses the author’s frank 
admission in the Preface (vit), according to which he 
betrays to the classicist his defects in chapters I and 
IV. As to the revival of pagan ceremonies of Isis, 
Osiris and other divinities (21, note 129) mention 
ought to have been made that the cult of Egyptian and 
Pet gods was strong in Rome and that the pagan 
party carried on a particularly strong propaganda in 
their favor. Since he mentions Rutile Namatianus, 
he ought to have added that the same Rutilius saw a 
festival of Osiris celebrated at Faleris (Falese) in Oc- 
tober 416. Speaking of Rutilius it may be added that 
one cannot state positively that Toulouse produced him 
(232); nor is it clear from the short discussion on page 
467 that this deadly enemy of Christianity was almost 
the only pagan who voiced the sentiments of the pagan 
nobility. The Bibliography mentions only one edition 
of Rutilius, that of Helm; no mention is made of the 
only English annotated edition, by C. H. Keene with 
a translation into English verse by G. F. Savage-Arm- 
strong (London 1907). The discussion on page 30 
would have been improved by referring to E. Vernon 
Arnold’s Roman Stoicism (Cambridge 1g11) rather 
than to Weber's History of Philosophy: nor does the 
discussion on the pagan problem of evil (26-40) s show 
acquaintance with the excellent book of J. Geffcken, 
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Der Ausgang des griechisch-rémischen Heidentums 
(Heidelberg 1920; Nachtrag 1929). 

The book proper begins with Chapter II (63-135), 
devoted to a minute study of St. Augustine.! That the 
author made the saint the focal point of his book be- 
comes clear from separate sections reserved for him in 
other chapters, as in Chapter III (Augustine on Mir- 
acles, 210-228), Chapter VI (Augustine on Free Will, 
389-406) and Chapter VIII (Augustine and the Pa- 
pacy, 561-570). Especially interesting are the remarks 
on i scientific contribution of the saint who in an 
age that craved miracles was actively critical, particu- 
larly of contemporary ones (226). While opening a 
new era in science (108), Augustine’s intellectual armor 
shows a weak point: “he was an experimentalist, but 
he was also rather a psychologist than a natural sci- 
entist (104). 

In the section dealing with Augustine’s contribution 
to the philosophy of history (118-133), one reads the 
following statement (118): “Just as Greek philosophy 
had impeded her science, so had it precluded the de- 
velopment of any philosophy of history.” This state- 
ment 1s too general to be clear. It ignores the fact 
that a philosophy of history existed, at least in its 
germs, among the Greeks; it does injustice to the early 
Greek philosophers down to and including Theophras- 
tus; it cannot, however, be denied that the dogmatic 
character of later Greek philosophy had a bad influ- 
ence insofar as it discouraged experiment and induction. 


The third chapter deals with miracles (136-228) and 
analyzes such topics as miracles of confessors and 
martyrs and the attitude toward them by the sceptics 
of Toulouse and Augustine as well. The smoothly 
written fourth chapter (The Bishops, 229-313) dis- 
cusses the reasons for the disintegration of the ailing 
Western Empire and the means adopted by tne Church 
to check this calamity. In Chapter V (Justice on Earth, 
314-379) we find a good characterization of Salvian, 
while Chapter VI (F ree Will, 380-453) covers Pelagius, 
Prosper and Faustus of Riez and briefly touches upon 
astrology and theurgy. The contribution of Cassian 
who ‘triumphantly inaugurated Latin monasticism’ 
(483), his influence on Lerins, his attitude toward 
miracles are topics included here. As for Cassian, on 
page 331 he is called a Scythian monk; on page 413 he 
is a monk probably from Scythia; on page 474 he was 
born in Scythia. On page 528 we read: “In about 470 
a controversy took place between Faustus, then bishop 
of Riez, and Claudianus Mamertus, a priest of Vienne.” 
From Dr. Pickman’s statement it is not at all clear that 
Claudianus’ treatise, De statu animae, in which he 

The Bibliography (658) ought to list the annotated edition 
of the Confessiones by J. Gibb and W. Montgomery (Cam- 
bridge 1927) and J. E. C. Welldon’s edition of De Civitate 
Dei (London 1924). 





defends the incorporeity of the soul, was prompted by 
Faustus’ anonymously circulated tract in which the 
latter expounded the corporeal concept (M. Schanz, 
Gesch. der rom. Lit. 1V.2, 545, 547): The author says 
nothing of the controversial question whether Claudi- 
anus translated a passage from Plato’s Phaedrus (66b- 
67a) and incorporated it in book II, chapter VII of his 
work, or whether he was indebted for it to a secondary 
source. 


I follow the view of H. Harleman, De. Claudiano 
Mamerto . . . Quaestiones (Uppsala 1938), that Clau- 
dianus hhisneall was the translator. This point, I think, 
would have deserved some consideration. The book 
closes with Chapter VIII (524-655), containing an 
account of the dramatic rise of the papacy from the 
Council of Nicaea to the death of Pope Gelasius (325- 
496 A.D.) 

In the Preface (vi-vii), the author apologizes for 
the ‘cavalier way’ in which he entered on writing this 
book and modestly admits his deficiencies in various 
branches of scholarship. While not understanding the 
great difficulties involved in preparing a work of this 
type, it shows on the whole a certain amount of di- 
lettantism which manifests itself in generalizations and 
overemphasis of theological problems at the expense of 
cultural and social problems of the period. Mr. Pick- 
man is right when he says (Preface vi) that his book 
is not ‘an adequate history of even its restricted sub- 
ject.” But he cannot be right when later on (389) he 
states that “This book is a general history of Latin 
thought 1 in the fifth century.” Yet even so the book 
is not without value. Readers seeking information on 
undaunted men who formulated Christian thought and 
doctrine in an age of bewilderment and decay will find 
the perusal of the work profitable. Likewise, they will 
welcome the insertion of extensive selections from the 
authors discussed, the exceedingly well arranged topical 
index and the helpful, though not exhaustive, biblio- 
graphy. 

Jacop HAMMER 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English 
Literature, 1732-1786. By Bernarp Hersert 
STERN. x, 182 pages. Obtainable from the author 


at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 1940 $2.25 


a dissertation written at New York 
author undertakes to describe the » 
growth of a movement which culminated in the early 
nineteenth century, the emotional, imaginative, and 
primitivistic idealization of ancient Greece as the home 


In this book, 
University, the 


of liberty, beauty, original genius, indeed all the more 
exalted virtues of mankind. After introductory re- 
marks which include some large and dubious general- 
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izations Dr. Stern steps onto solid ground with an ac- 
count of the Society of Dilettanti and the archaeo- 
logical investigations of “Athenian” Stuart, Nicholas 
Revett, Richard Chandler, Robert Wood and others. 
He then observes 
a number of travellers, of whom Lady Mary Wortley 


romantic emotions in the writings of 
Montagu 1s the best known. The next section deals 
with Winckelmann and the Beginnings of Romantic 
Hellenism in Aesthetics, and describes the work of 
Winckelmann himself and his disciple, Fuseli, and the 
welcome or Opposition offered t to ide as derived from or 
parallel to the German's. Finally Dr. Stern con- 
siders the expression of the various motives of romantic 
Hellenism in such poets as Thomson, Glover, Dyer, 
Akenside, the Whartons, Collins, Gray, Mason and 
and especially in the 


Falconer In all these 


first three, th copious quotations are a convenience 


chapters, 


to the reader. 

Within its limits which perhaps might have 
been extended a little at both ends Dr. Stern’s book 
is a useful contribution to the study of a somewhat 
In general 


neglected segment of the classical tradition. 


he is a better historian than critic, and his English 1s 
subject to lapses. To pass by details, one gap 1 1 his 
view of his subject is the lack of any account “of a 
highly significant phase of romantic Hellenism, the 
rising interest in folklore and the changing attitude 
toward Homer and the origins of the epic; there is no 
mention of such documents as Blackwell’s En juiry or 
William Wilkie’s preface t » his Epigoniad or, it 
may be added, of such a seadeal work as Finsler’s 
Homer in der Neuzeit. In the discussion of English 
poetry one may miss Akenside’s notable Hymn to the 
Natads and other more or less important poems; ne 
glect of the Epigoniad can readily be forgiven. A 
degree of thinness in Dr. Stern’s work 1s perhaps partly 
explained by the absence ofa good many special studies 
from his bibliography. His book has merits, but it 
would have had more 1f had been allowed a longer 
period of incubation. 
Doucias BusH 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Untersuchungen zu den attischen Staatsur- 
kunden und den Amphiktyonenbeschliissen 
der Demosthenischen Kranzrede. By Lotnar 
SCHLAPFER Schéningh, Paderborn 1939 
(Rhetorische Studien, Heft 21) 12 M. 


246 pages. 


This exhaustive reconsideration of the documents 
adduced in our text of Demosthenes’ speech On the 
Crown was suggested and guided by Professor A. 
Piccardt (University of Freiburg, Switzerland). The 
first part concerning the contents of the documents, 
Promotionsarbeit in 1933; a formal 
Part II (155-246), was 


was accept d 
i 


study of the same, offered 


requested by Professor E. Drerup as a condition for 
publication in the Studien. 

The Introduction (12-18) contains a briet survey of 
the extensive research that concerned itself with these 
documents before and after 1898, in which year 
Drerup’s “Ober die bei den attischen Rednern ein- 
gelegten Urkunden” appeared. Regarding this scholar’s 
verdict as final—at least on the question of the gen- 
uineness of documentary additions in the Attic orators 
—the author, limiting himself to the De Corona, 
undertakes to supplement and correct previous investi- 
gation and to evolve new problems inherent in the 
documents. 

In A of Part I (19-132) the Attic documents are 
studied apart from the amphictyonic documents, treat- 
ed in B (132-154). The former are divided into Attic 
decrees, considered with relation to Attic law (20-46) 
and Attic history (46-97), and Attic laws, comprising 
the laws embodied in Aeschines’ graphé (§ 54f.), and 
the Dionysian and trierarchal jegislation, introduced in 
(97-132). 


relationships subdivided 


Dem. 18.120 and rosf. 

Examined within — these 
again into the various spheres in which they obtained 

the documents are found to be not only interpolated 
fictions but all are wholly worthless, not meriting to be 
used as source-material, as has been done even recently 
(16f.; résumé 224-227). As to the ume of composition, 
Dr. Schlapfer is inclined to believe—and in this his 
165-195) 
that they were written at the turn 


word-studies in Part Il (aodurixa évopara: 
lend him support 
of the second century B.c., when Pammenes and Men 
edemus, enthusiastic admirers of Demosthenes, were 
masters of the Athenian school of rhetoric (220f.). 
That the documents emanated from a rhetorica officina 
was previously held, though without support of evi 
dence; the view 1s sustained by the author’s inquiry 
into the style of the documents (preponderance of 
rhetorical tropes and figures as compared with the 
matter-of-fact diction of the Attic Kanzlei 
sprache: 159-165). But this school need not be sought 
in Asia Minor, as was done by J. J. Wortmann. More 
probably it was located at Athens. In a juxtaposition 
(231-243) of the available sources for both the forged 
and the genuine documents it 1s further shown that 


simple, 


the former were not devised solely from the De Corona, 
as was universally supposed; the Third Philippic of 
Demosthenes and the Ctesiphontea of Aeschines were 
also exploited. The problem of authorship has been 
advanced very little: considering the numerous blund 
ers and faults contained 1 n the documents, the author 
would absolve the schoolmasters (but why should there 
not have been Kaxolnrot prtopes also at Athens? ); 


perhaps one or more of their pupils were responsible. 


Beyond this the present review can only indicate 
that the book is replete with minutiae of correct new 
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information, based upon excellent historical circum- 
spection and unflagging philological rapa tae This 
ie “rags to textual criticism (cf., e.g., his remarks 
p: 113, I 113 on OUVEKKaLOEKa in i 18.106). In at 
least. one ene his discussion (79-85) of a much- 
debated question, concerning the sum of Demosthenes’ 
contribution to the repair of the walls of Athens (cf. 
Dem. 18.118; Aeschin. 3.17; [Plut.] 845D; 851A), 
has inspired an ingenious solution: see J. Mesk, Demos 


Teichopoios, in PhW 59 (1939) 1266-8 


thenes als 


In view of the great number and variety of prob- 
lems investigated and in many cases relegated to foot- 
notes, the absence of a general index is to be much 
regretted. Errata are rare; the following have been 
noted: ‘Liddel, DD.’ for ‘Liddell, D.D.,’ ‘Mackenzie,’ 
for ‘McKenzie,’ ‘Grenfull’ for ‘Grenfell’ (all on p. 9); 
‘pydepud (52 F "Hegesip’ for ‘Hegesipp’ 
(59); ‘is’ for ‘fs’ (160); ‘conveniance’ for “conventence’ 
(170); ‘Dem. L 17’ for [Dem.] (192). A previous re- 
viewer (C. Riiger, it 1 PhW 60 [1940] 302) has cor- 
rected ‘¢Aavro,’ occurring on page 150 in a quotation 
from Oxyrh. Pap. | (1898) 12.11.12. In justice to the 


author it should be remarked that the first aorist 1s 


‘pndepia ‘ for 


actually used in the papyrus, which 1s also quite in 
accord with late usage. 
J. C. PLumpe 


JOSEPHINUM COLLEGI 


The Iliad of Homer. Book XI, By E. S. Forster. 
ix, 99 pages, 4 plates, 1 map. Methuen, London 
1939 3s. 6d. 


Many will probably question the wisdom of intro- 
ducing a student to Homer through Book XI of the 
Iliad. Mr. Forster finds it odd that the book has not 
previously been given a separate edition in English 
when it 1s so important 
But isn’t it precisely because XT 1s 


“in the development of the 
plot of the poem, 
so important in this development and so closely con- 
apse with much which precedes and much which is 

» follow that it is relatively unsuitable for isolated 
Eade? One might suppose that if it were felt de 
sirable to introduce a pupil to the Thad by any book 
other than the first, X, for example, w would offer far 
more unity and completeness than XI and at least as 
much variety of action. 

However, anyone who shares Mr. Forster's feelings 
about Book XI will feel grateful for this little volume. 
The task the editor has set himself seems to me to 
have been on the whole very well done. In the com 
mentary in particular the student will find far more 
interesting and really useful material than 1s customary 
in textbooks. One or two interpretations are, at best, 
doubtful (e.g. verses 27 and 350). A few comments on 
metrical irregularities might have been inserted among 


the carly notes; a beginner might well be puzzled by 
the scansion of 36. As is all too usual in school books, 
particles are neglected. There is nothing in the com- 
mentary about re, for example, and the vocabulary 
information which the 
young st udent will find hard to use on the very first 


pages of the text at lines 27, 64, and 67. 


simply says it means “and,’ 


The first six pages of the introduction, devoted to 
The Homeric Poems, The Iliad, and Book XI, are, I 
feel, far below the level of the rest of the book. I am 
not sure that we are justified in calling the Odyssey 
“the epic of family life,” and I very much doubt that 
the subject of the Iliad is “the fate of Troy”; but these 
are minor matters. More important, it seems to me, is 
the fact that Mr. Forster gives the student practically 
nothing about the background of the Trojan War and 
the earlier books of the Iliad, but instead has devoted 
more than half of these six pages to aspects of the 
Homeric question. Surely it is lacking in proportion in 
so short an introduction intended for a beginner to 
devote two pages to considering whether or not lines 
664-762 are an interpolation. The rest of the introduc- 
tion, treating similes and Homeric forms and metre, 
should prove useful. 

Misprints, which probably cause more annoyance in 
elementary language texts than anywhere else, are rare 
and unimportant. I have noted only the following: in 
the text, opoph (477), TAVTH (156); a new paragraph 
at 596 would help; in the vocabulary, "At8ns, ZAerny, 
idiom, yéAdooas, ddos in vocabulary, Z8os in text (88); 
in the index, petaxtaboy, Xayero. 

The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by a half 
dozen well chosen illustrations. 

Freperick M., ComMBELLACK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Classical Civilization: Rome. By Russri M. Geer. 
XxIll, 414 pages, ea 32 figures, 1 map, 
Prentice-Hall, New York 1940 $3. 


“This book,” says the author in his preface, “is in 
tended for, use by those who, with little or no knowl 
edge of Latin, wish to learn something of the culture 
of the Romans.” Granted this wish even in moderate 
degree, Professor Geer might have been less modest; 
the student will learn a great deal from his book. 

In a textbook designed for the average student, 
much depends upon the manner in which the material 
is presented. The undergraduate reader is a wary 
fellow, and scholarship even of the purest ray serene 
will lose its illuminating value if the writer's manner 
suggests oppressive erudition or unwarranted enthust: 
asm, Beonmmie Professor Geer has the unassuming 

of one who thinks in comprehensible terms and 


happens at the same time to know a lot about Rome. 
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If the student is at all responsive, he will probably 
admit (in confidence, of course) that he liked reading 
about Rome and even went beyond the section as- 
signed. , 

It is important, also, in these windy days of doctrine, 
that Roman history should receive reasonably objective 
treatment. The Gracchi, Caesar, the Principate, and 
the anarchy of the third century are particularly sus- 
ceptible to special interpretation. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to read Geer’s final judgment on the Gracchi: “No- 
have in history do we find clearer examples of the re- 
forming zeal that, by its impatience with constitutional 
form, ae the state into new and dangerous waters, 
and of the blind conservatism that, by rejecting all 
changes, however needful, makes revolutionaries out of 
moderate reformers” (106). The same impartiality 1s 
maintained in appraising Caesar's dictatorship and the 
Augustan_ principate. 

The organization of material is systematic and ef- 
fective. The strictly narrative sections are concise and 
held to a minimum; they are interspersed with chap- 
ters describing the important aspects of Roman civili- 

zation. The “est descriptive chapters deal with The 
Constitution in the Third Century and Latin Litera- 
ture (240-100 B.c.). Then the stage is set for The 
Roman Revolution, which 1s described in three phases 
(95-132): The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla, Pompey 
and Caesar. These are followed by chapters on Litera- 
ture in the Late Republic, Social and Economic Life 
in the Late Republic, Religion to the End of the Re- 
public (pages 133-191). The narrative-descriptive me- 
thod is followed throughout the rest of the book. The 
narrative ends with A.D. 476, and the text closes with 
chapters on Philosophy and Religion in the Empire, 
Roman Law, Science and Engineering, Roman Art, 
Roman Private Life. These last chapters will be of 
particular interest to pre-professional students, but all 
classes of students will find valuable information pre- 
sented in a careful and thoughtful manner. 

Measured criticism may be directed at a few points. 
A statement about a “complete break” (210) in Ro- 
man literature between the republican and the Augus- 
tan period might have been amplified by adding that 
Vergil, Horace and lesser figures laid the foundations 
of their art before republican traditions died, or rather 
took a new direction. And in the absence of certain 
evidence for the existence of subjective erotic elegy as 

distinct genre in Hellenistic literature, we may rea- 
sonably believe that Roman elegy was shaped by Ro- 
man poets among whom Catullus, in the republican 
period, was a pioneer. 

It is regrettable that Volume V of Tenney Frank’s 
An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore 1940) was not available before 
Geer’s book went to press. While the main outlines 
of Rostovtzeff's now classical Social and Economic 


History are not likely to be superseded, the treatment 
of the anarchy of the third century should be read in 
the light of Frank’s “Epilogue.” — Rostovtzeff had 
created (perhaps to a greater degree than he might 
wish) popular acceptance of the belief that the years 
of anarchy were caused by antagonism between town 
and country, which, in turn, led to a revolt of the 
rural proletariat (1. e. the army) against the bourgeois 
class. More emphasis should be laid, in this connec- 
tion, upon the collapse of a strong central authority 
and the fact that when soldiers get out of hand they 
are likely to do considerable looting at any time: wit- 
ness 69 A.D. in Italy when there was little question of 
a class struggle. And even then, soldiers were mainly 
from the rural areas; the town address is no guarantee 
that the person in question was really not a rustic. 
Less should be said about a clear-cut division between 
town and country along class-conscious lines. This 
represents the application of modern ideologies to an- 
cient history in terms which have dubious “validity. 

So far as the printing of the volume is concerned, 
this reviewer would argue that it must compete for 
the student’s attention with all that is up-to-date in 
books and periodicals. On this basis it may be criti- 
cized for the benefit of books in our field in general, 
One of the fundamental rules of make-up is to break 
type wherever possible. Although the type-faces used 
in this book are attractive, the first three-quarters of 
the book are almost solid type without any breaks in 
the form of maps or pictures. Illustrations do not 
come up to the standards of clarity that readers of any 
weekly magazine or rotogravure section expect. Many 
of the original photographs were not entirely suitable 
for reproduction. Few textbooks have really good 
maps. This book has two excellent maps in bold 
black and white on pages 125 and 238, but there 1s 
little reason, apart from tradition, for tipping-in_ at 
pages 86-87 a colored map of Italy (plates copyright 
1907). Maps should convey only one or two ideas 
at the most (reference here to Chapin’ s maps in Time; 
also see Life and Fortune). Illustrations should be as 
nearly self-explanatory as possible. Plans of ancient 
houses (as on pages 353 and 355), even when care- 
fully explained, mean little to the gral Good draw- 
ings of the houses as restored would tell the reader 
much more. 

But these are small matters so far as the book under 
review is concerned. Teachers may recommend it to 
their students and read it profitably themselves. And 
in these times when education is a business in which 
the Classics (and the Humanities in general) have to 
be advertised and sold. we need such books that appeal 
to the customer without abandoning the essential ma- 
terials upon which our courses of instruction are based. 

Norman J. DeWitt 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Homer. W. P. Crark. Iliad /X.336 and the Meaning 
of dAoxos in Homer. Leaf is in error in stating that 


dAoyos Must mean ‘wife’ rather than ‘mistress’. 
CPh 35 (1940) 188-90 (W. Wallace) 


Juvenal. I. D’HErovuvit1e. Matinal ou oriental? Et 
matutino sudans Crispinus amomo (Juwenal, IV, 108). 
Defends the translation ‘oriental’ on grounds of context 
and of meaning, from analogies such as vespertina regio. 
RPh 14 (1940) 51-2 (Taylor) 

Plato. Me&yYER WILLIAM ISENBERG. The Unity of 
Plato’s Philebus. The unity of the thought and struc- 
ture of this dialogue is expounded by means of dia- 
grams and a close analysis. 

CPh 35 (1940) 154-79 (W. Wallace) 

— JoseEpH MorkAu. Les thémes platoniciens de 
“Ion”. ‘The ideas of the Ion are Platonic enough, but 
they are applied in a manner which suggests that it is 
not one of Plato’s earliest works, as Wilamowitz 
thought, but the composition of one of his disciples. 
REG 52 (1939) 419-28 (Heller) 

Plautus. PHinip W. Harsw. The Position of Archaic 
Forms in the Verse of Plautus. Limitation to the ends 
of verses or cola of certain forms in Plautus is appar- 
ently not, as has been generally supposed, necessarily an 
indication that these forms are archaisms employed for 
metrical convenience. Also, some forms which clearly 
were archaic in Plautus’ time have obviously been em- 
ployed for stylistic reasons rather than for metrical ones. 
CPh 35 (1940) 126-42 (W. Wallace) 

Porphyry. JAmeEs A. Notorou.os. Porphyry’s Life of 
Plato. Of the extant lives of Plato only that by 
Apuleius can be used to reconstruct Porphyry’s lost life, 
for it alone agrees closely with the account of Plato’s 
life in the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-Hebraeus which 
R6éper has shown to have been based on Porphyry’s his- 
tory of philosophy. 
CPh 35 (1940) 284-93 (W. Wallace) 

Propertius. AGNES Kirsopp LAKE. A Note on Pro- 
pertius 1.22. The passage is admitted to be poor bio- 
graphy but shown to be excellent poetry. 

CPh 35 (1940) 297-300 (W. Wallace) 

Seneca. W. H. ALEXANDER. Seneca Ep. Mor. 15.8 
Inclinabit is suggested for the almost meaningless in id, 
as fitting sense and Senecan prose rhythm and being 
mechanically explicable. 

CPh 35 (1940) 185-6 (W. Wallace) 

Sophocles. J. E. Harry. Créon et son fils. dpa pn 

(Soph., Ant. 632). Shows how the phrase reflects 
Creon’s state of mind. 
RPh 14 (1940) 5-10 (Taylor) 
Georces MEautis. La psychologie de l’Anti- 
gone de Sophocle. Sophocles’ understanding of human 
psychology is far more subtle than that of the critics 
who find Antigone’s attitude at the end inconsistent with 
that in earlier scenes. 


RPh 14 (1940) 25-7 


Valerius Flaccus. 





(Taylor) 
Ropert J. Gerry. The Introduction 


to the Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus. A detailed con- 
sideration of the text of the first twenty-one lines. 
CPh 35 (1940) 259-73 (W. Wallace) 


Vergil. AxrtHuR STANLEY PEASE. Mantua me genuit. 
A collection of epitaphs and epigrams based on the 
famous couplet written for Vergil’s tomb. 

CPh 35 (1940) 180-2 (W. Wallace) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


KAMPMANN-PLatt?T, LUCIENNE. Chien tirant la charrue. 
Peinture d'un vase attique. Describes b.f. skyphos in 
her father’s (Ed. Platt) collection, depicting on one side 
a slender farmer ploughing behind two oxen, on the 
other a sturdy peasant ploughing behind a single (?, en- 
larged ?) Laconian dog. III. 

REG 52 (1939) 415-8 (Heller) 


McF (AppEN), G(gorcE) H. Sanctuary of Apollo at 
Kourion. During excavations resumed in the sanctuary 
of Apollo at Kourion on Cyprus in April-June 1939 
debris was removed from the north end of Street 1 and 
from a propylon at the western limit of the site, a West 
Building was excavated, and restoration of the South 
3uilding was undertaken. There is evidence that after a 
severe earthquake which occurred not later than the 
reign of Constantine II the sanctuary was abandoned. 
UPMB 8 (1940) 22-8 (J. J.) 


Minto, ANTONIO. Orvieto. - Scoperte archeologiche 
nella necropoli etrusca di Cannicella in vocabolo “Fon- 
tana del Leone.” Quarrying operations at Orvieto have 
brought to light twelve tombs, mostly ruined, of chamber 
and sarcophagus types for inhumation and smaller types 
for cremation burials, arranged in groups on two ter- 
raced levels. The ruins contained architectural tufa 
blocks, cippi, Greek and Etruscan vases, mirrors, var- 
ious articles of terracotta and other materials, and 
Etruscan inscriptions. III. 

NS 15 (1939) 3-44 (Salyer) 


Mytonas, Grorce E. Greek Vases in the Collection 
of Washington University in St. Lous. Nine well- 
preserved vases from the collection are here fully pub- 
lished: a Late Orientalizing Corinthian pyxis with 
handles in the form of female heads; a rare beaked 
oenochoé in the same style, which imitates a metallic 
original; a black-figured amphora with an interesting 
version of Heracles’ exploit with Cerberus; Heracles 
and the Nemean lion on a fine black-figured lekythos; 
a black-figured kylix of type I; a Ljittle-Master cup; 
a two-handled cup with body modelled in the form of a 
negress’ head; the Nolan amphora by the Providence 
Painter; and a black-figured oenochoé of about 480 B.c. 
of uncertain attribution. III. 

AJA 44 (1940) 187-211 (Walton) 
- Scoperte varie di anti- 


NARDINI, Oreste. Velletri. 
chita nel territorio. Recent discoveries at various sites 
in the vicinity of Velletri include two torsos and frag- 
ments of drapery of colossal marble statues, a headless 
statue of a woman, a small marble group of two wrest- 
lers, fragments of a slate frieze with a man and woman 
in low relief, an inscribed marble funeral stele, remains 
of foundation walls, and two bricks with seals. Excava- | 
tions for a sewer system in the city revealed traces of 
ancient Velitrae; a portion of the ancient city wall and 
of an ancient sewer, pavements of tufa, brick, and 
mosaic, a brick tomb, fragments of a statue and other 
articles in marble, of a terracotta frieze, vases, and 
painted plaster. The remains in the city were not ex- 
plored, but their location was recorded. II. 

NS 15 (1939) 88-98 (Salyer) 
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OakeEsHoTt, NoEL. Three Black-figured Vases in the 
Winchester College Museum. <A description of “a 
skyphos and an eye-cup by the Theseus painter, and a 
second eye-cup of similar style.” III. 
JHS 59 (1939) 283-6 (Ridington) 
RENARD, MarceL. Terres-cuites étrusques inédites du 
Musée des Beaux-Arts de Lille. Description of little 
known Etruscan objects. Special notice of plaque with 
reliefs, probably part of ornamentation of small temple 
from second century B.c., combining familiar motifs of 
gorgon, dolphons, and palmettes, indicating Hellenistic 
influence in Etruscan art. 
Latomus 3 (1939) 243-7 (Taylor) 
Ricct, Gorrrepo. Ostia. - Sculture rinvenute nell’Isola 
Sacra. Thirty-two marble objects and one of terra- 
cotta are described, including a bust of Septimius Sev- 
erus, a statue of Fortuna, cinerary urns, one of which 
is dedicated to a tympanistria M(atris) D(eum), sar- 
cophagi decorated in relief with portrait busts and 
scenes from mythology, and smaller fragments of relief 
sculpture. Two urns are dated in the first century, the 
other pieces in the second and third centuries a.p._ III. 
NS 15 (1939) 59-78 (Salyer) 
Ricuter, GiseEtA M. A. Recent Acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. A seventh-century bronze 
statuette representing the upper part of a female figure 
with arms uplifted and wearing a high polos, evidently 
broken from some large utensil; an ointment vase in the 
form of a bust of a young woman; a toilet box de- 
picting the birth of Aphrodite, represented as a little 
girl; a small Attic cup in the form of a ram’s head; 
part of a loutrophoros; Achilles and Penthesileia on an 
Athenian lIekythos. II]. 
AJA 44 (1940) 181-6 (Walton) 
Ropertson, Martin. Archaeology in Greece 1938-39. 
Survey of discoveries in Athens and Attica, the Pelop- 
onnese, Epirus, Central Greece, Macedonia, the Aegean 
Islands, Crete, and Cyprus. II. 
JHS 59 (1939) 189-209 
Sestiert, P. C. Mileto. - Rinvenimento di mosaici 
policromt. Mosaic pavements of two contiguous rooms 
are thought to have belonged to a villa, dated in the 
second half of the first century a.p. Ancient bricks and 
fragments of painted plaster were also found. III. 
NS 15 (1939) 141-6 (Salyer) 
Wace, A. J. B. Mycenae, 1939. Results of the year’s 
work include “the determination of the dates of the 
temple foundations, the study of the architecture of the 
House of Columns, the tracing of the prehistoric ceme- 
tery outside the Lion Gate, and the knowledge gained 
of the construction and date of the Treasury of Atreus.” 
A group carved in ivory representing two seated women 
with a child: standing before them was uncovered; it is 
“the best Mycenaean ivory yet found.” Ill. 
JHS 59 (1939) 210-2 (Ridington ) 
WaLLAce, Mary. Sutor supra Crepidam. The styles 
of footwear and details of construction are examined 
and classified as a supplementary criterion for dating 
Greek sculpture. When applied to the Hermes of 
Olympia, this method points to the second century B.c. 
and so supports the date arrived at by C. Morgan by an 
analysis of the drapery of the statue. III. 
AJA 44 (1940) 213-21 (Walton) 
ZANoTTI-B1ANCcO, Umperto. Archaeological Discov- 
eries in Sicily and Magna Graecia. Excavations of the 
temple of Apollo at Syracuse were continued. Calabria: 
discoveries in the prehistoric necropolis near Oppido 
Mamertina. Lucania: archaic statuettes uncovered in 
the area of the Temple of Apollo Liceo (sixth century 


(Ridington) 


B.c.). Apulia: excavations of the Roman theater and 
amphitheater at Lecce disclosed some sculptures, in- 
cluding a headless torso showing Lysippic influence and 
derivation from the Agias of Delphi; a new copy of 
the Wounded Amazon of Polycleitus was also found, 
Campania: miscellaneous finds, including twenty-two 
Poseidonian silver staters and half staters found at 
Paestum, and interesting red-figured ware at the Silaris 
Heraion. An Indian statuette carved in ivory, repre- 
senting the goddess of love attended by two maids, was 
found at Pompeii; it belongs to the first decades of the 
Christian era and reflects the use of the Red Sea for 
commerce in this period. III. 
JHS 59 (1939) 213-28 (Ridington) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Barpvon, H. Notes sur la littérature impériale. |1) 
The literary influence of Augustus’ Res Gestae is not 
significant. There is no substantial evidence of Seneca’s 
imitation in the De Clementia, none whatever for 
Velleius Paterculus or ‘Tacitus, and only slight evidence 
for Suetonius. (2) The Octavia clearly was directed 
against Nero; its attribution to Lucan is a_ plausible 
hypothesis on grounds of manuscript tradition and style, 
to which there are no insurmountable objections. (3) 
Archaism in Tacitus is non-existent in earlier works, 
limited in scope and stylistic in purpose in the His- 
tories, and far more marked in the Annals where it 
suggests political bias as well. 
Latomus 3 (1939) 250-60 (Taylor) 

3EAZLEY, J. D. The Epigram of Boupalos and 
Athenis. A reconstruction of the Greek epigram found 
in Latin in Pliny N.H. 36.12 
JTHS 59 (1939) 282 

FERGUSSON, MARGARET B. Quo sensu credis et ore? 
A Study of Facial L:xpression in Greek and Latin Lat- 
erature. A cursory examination of Greek and Latin 
authors reveals that the writers show comparatively 
little interest in facial expression; there is a correspond- 
ing poverty of verbal resources describing the varieties 
of emotion as reflected in the human countenance. 
While Euripides here marks an improvement over his 
predecessors, it is not until we reach the Roman works 
on oratory that we meet with a really careful study of 
facial expression. 

G&R 9 (1940) 102-16 (Vlachos) 


GossEN, Hans. Die Tiere bei den griechischen Lyr- 


(Ridington) 


ikern. Exhaustive list of the animals mentioned by the 
Greek lyrical and pastoral poets, by Herodes, Calli- 
machus, Lycophron, Timotheus, and by the poets of the 
anthology. 

AGM 30 (1937-38) 321-51 ( Edelstein) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 


GERNET, Louis. L/institution des arbitres publics a 
Athénes. Official arbitrators (8vaeryrai, cf. Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 53) were first provided by the state in the new 
legislation of 403. Discussion of various aspects of the 
institution: relation to the regular courts, similarities to 
private arbitrators and to the archaic concept of justice 
behind them; decreasing importance in the fourth cen- 
tury. 

REG 52 (1939) 389-414 (Heller) 

Muu.eNs, H. G. Illustrations of the Classics from 
Mann. Statements concerning the Celts taken from 
Caesar (Gallic War) and Tacitus (Agricola) are illus- 
trated by actual survivals on the Isle of Man, long a 


stronghold of Celtic culture. ' 
G&R 9 (1940) 96-101 (Vlachos) 








